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offered aid. To being secretly hostile and openly indifferent,
the next resource was to enact the patron; to solace vanity,
by helping the rival whom he could not hinder, and who
could do without his help. Goethe adopted neither of these
plans. It reflects much credit on him that he acted as he
did. Eager to forward Schiller's views by exerting all the
influence within his power, he succeeded in effecting this;
and what was still more difficult, in suffering the character
of benefactor to merge in that of equal. They became not
friends only, but fellow-labourers: a connection productive
of important consequences in the history of both, particularly
of the younger and more undirected of the two.

Meanwhile the History of the Revolt of the United Nether-
lands was in part before the world; the first volume came
out in 1788. Schiller's former writings had given proofs of
powers so great and various, such an extent of general in-
tellectual strength, and so deep an acquaintance, both prac-
tical and scientific, with the art of composition, that in a
subject like history, no ordinary work was to be looked for
from his hands. With diligence in accumulating materials,
and patient care in' elaborating them, he could scarcely fail
to attain distinguished excellence. The present volume was
well calculated to fulfil such expectations. The Revolt of the
Netherlands possesses all the common requisites of a good
history, and many which are in some degree peculiar to
itself. The information it conveys is minute and copious;
we have all the circumstances of the case, remote and near,
set distinctly before us. Yet, such is the skill of the arrange-
ment, these are at once briefly and impressively presented.
The work is not stretched out into a continuous narrative;
but gathered up into masses, which are successively exhi-
bited to view, the minor facts being grouped around some